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work. That's what 1 mean when I regret the absence of life in
my writing. You can shape so spare & trim a thing out of an
innumerable heap of impressions and materials.
The scene in the Club: from p, 180 onwards: wicked: but
very nobly done. Did you know that was a possible combination?
It's a most punishing chapter for anyone who has, like me, the
Englishman's reaction to other people's tragedies. Just before it
comes the Godbole conversation, miles away from our mind, but
just as present to you. And then chap xiv: the landscape of the
caves. Oh, it's despairingly well done.
The truth is of course that you are a very great writer, & that
it's irredeemably weak of me to envy you, even to imagine my
following or working by your methods. But I've always stood on
the plain, like an ant-hill, watching the mountain, & wishing to
be one, & can't very well now reproach myself with the longing,
since it won't stop.
If excellence of materials meant anything, my book would
have been as good as yours: but it stinks of me: whereas yours is
universal: the bitter terrible hopeless picture a cloud might have
painted, of man in India. You surpass the Englishman & surpass
the Indian, & are neither: and yet there is nothing inhuman (like
Moby Dick) in your picture. One feels all the while the weight of
the climate, the shape of the land, the immovable immensity of
the crowd behind . . . all that is felt, with the ordinary fine human
senses.
A marvellous book. My final hope is that you never do worse
than this again.                                                                  T.E.S.
If the flea may assert a kindred feeling with the lion . . . then
let me suggest how my experience (& abandonment) of work in
Arabia repeats your history of a situation-with-no-honest-way-
out-of-it. You on the large thinking plane, me on the cluttered
plane of action . . . and both lost.